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PORTRAIT OF CHARLES APTHORP BY ROBERT FERE 

A very important addition to the Museum's collection of early 
American art is a portrait of Charles Apthorp painted by 
Robert Feke, which has recently been purchased. Cleveland 
now shares with the Rhode Island School of Design the honor 
of being the only museum in the country which possesses an 
example of the work of this excellent but little-known artist. 
Born probably not earlier than 1705, Feke's short life is sup- 
posed to have ended in 1750, but both his birth and death dates 
are as yet veiled in the mists of tradition. Neither is it known 
whence he received his training; but no artist in America prior 
to 1760 surpassed him in quality of work, and it is gratifying to 
learn that both by birth and lineage he was thoroughly Ameri- 
can. Born on Long Island, his field of artistic activity is con- 
fined, if we except his juvenile productions, to Boston, Newport 
and Philadelphia. The earliest date yet discovered on any 
portrait by him is 1741, and the latest is only seven years later, 
and it was in this latter year — 1748 — that the Apthorp portrait 
was done. Of the approximately forty-five portraits by Feke 
thus far known to the writer, fourteen are in public or semi- 
public institutions, one has not been found, and the remainder 
still hang in the homes of the direct or collateral descendants of 
the sitters. The work of his maturity shows Feke to have been 
a clever draughtsman, and although strongly influenced by the 
conventions of pose which are closely associated with his and 
earlier periods, his portraits carry conviction both as lifelike 
reproductions of likenesses and of the rich and elaborate cos- 
tumes of velvets, silks and satins which his subjects wore. A 
pleasing pearliness of tone is found in many of his works which 
makes a strong appeal. The paint is usually thinly applied, and 
it is probable that in some instances the flesh tones have faded, 
producing a pallor which did not exist when they left the artist's 
hands. 

Born in England and educated at Eton, Charles Apthorp, 
the subject of the Museum's purchase, came early in life to 
Boston, where in 1726 he married Grizzell Eastwick, by whom 
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he had eighteen children. Appointed paymaster and commis- 
sary of the British land and naval forces quartered in Boston, 
he was within a few years known as /'the greatest and most 
noted merchant in this continent." An ardent member of the 
Church of England, he was one of the founders of the present 
King's Chapel, one of its most generous benefactors and 
several times its warden; and his monument, made by Cheere 
of London, may still be seen against the Chapel wall. Mrs. 
Apthorp was also painted by Feke, as was one of her daughters, 
and both parents, ten years later, sat to Blackburn. 

Feke shows Apthorp nearly to the knees, standing in an 
easy dignified pose, his left hand resting on his hip, and his 
right outstretched upon an unfolded letter which lies upon a 
table covered with a cloth of an old rose shade. He wears a 
powdered wig, a suit of dull olive-green, lined with fawn- 
colored satin, the hand holding back the long coat from the. 
equally long waistcoat with its large pocket lapel. His brown 
eyes directed to the spectator are keen and penetrating, his 
mouth firm and his whole attitude is that of a man accustomed 
to command and to be obeyed, yet his face is not without an 
expression of kindness. In the background to the right is a large 
gray stone column, and to the left, below a dull sky, is shown 
Boston harbor with a departing vessel, doubtless intended to 
represent one of his own large fleet of ships bound for some 
foreign port. 

The picture is very typical of Feke's work both in pose and 
method, and while low in key and without the pearliness of 
many of his portraits, the composition is strong and the 
coloring harmonious, producing an effect of distinct decora- 
tive charm. The canvas, which measures fifty inches in height 
by forty inches in width, is signed and dated in the lower right 
corner r f 1748. l.p. 

MUSIC IN THE MUSEUM 

That this Museum is working in harmony with enlightened 
thought in its efforts of the past year to link the great art of 
music with the other arts, is shown by the fact that the relation of 
music to museum work was discussed at the annual May con- 
ventions of the Association of Art Museum Directors in Toledo, 
The American Federation of Arts in New York and The American 
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